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the Vail Correspondent 


preserving a part of America’s past 


At the operating desk. 

Just after publishing an "index index" for Morsum 
Magnificat in the previous issue, we received MM in the mail and 
learned that our fellow aficionados across the pond who have been 
devotedly "flying the flag for Morse" have dropped it to half-mast. 
We sadly report that, unless someone else steps forward to continue 
publication, this year will mark the end of Morsum Magnificat. 

We . too, may be winding down, but there’s still a lot of 
information in our files. Our cover shows a photo by Dave Pennes, 
WA3LKN, of a beautiful old Vibroplex from his collection. The 
fancy-cut corners on the rectangular nameplate identify it as a type 
C2 plate, the second style of 253 Broadway plate which was used 
from 1917 to 1919. Dave tells us that the serial number is 69852, 
and from John Elwood’s list in TVC18, this places it in 1919. 

Two things are noteworthy about this bug. First, the great 
condition; it is not often that you find a bug this old with almost all 
of the pinstriping intact. Second, the nice bug decal, which was 
used on Vibroplex keys in the late ’teens but is not often found in 
good shape. This is the kind of key we’d all like to add to our 
collection. 

In this issue, we learn about an interesting sounder, look at 
an ad for an old, unusual hand key, and finish up the key 
manipulation article we started in the previous issue. I also give 
you a brief, and admittedly incomplete, list of Vibroplex catalogs 
at page 12; if you have any which are not listed, send along a 
description (using the format in the article) and I'll try to update 
the information next time. 

Dan Keane, NUIM, shows us a nice antique shop find on 
page 10, and I give you a Morse game on page 14. If you have a 
Morse program for your computer, try generating the words on it; 
check your accuracy by listening for the clock-like regularity as 
each word is generated. 

-WIIMQ. 


The Bliss/Goodyear Combination Set 


Last year, Doug Seneker sent us several photos of an intriguing 
combination set. Such sets are commonly referred to as a KOB, 
which stands for key on base. * Doug presented a lot of information 
and several questions. Later, I managed to find some answers. I’ve 
written this as a two-part article. First, we’ll start with Doug’s 
letter and photos, and then finish up with my findings. -W1IMQ. 


Doug Seneker, NOWAN 


[These] photos are views of a KOB in my collection. It was made 
by George H. Bliss and Company, Chicago, or at least so the key 
lever and sounder are stamped. The sounder has only one 
horizontal coil which would be a variation of the "hinged" type 
shown in your "April Fool Sounder" article in TVC number 11, 


aay 


April 1995. [Readers: That this is another April issue is only a 
coincidence. This is not an April fool article. -Ed.] In this case, the 
armature is held up by a (missing) coil spring. The coil measures 
4.5 ohms and the underside of the wooden base is stamped 4 1/2. 


The armature is hinged by a small piece of flat brass. Other 
stampings on the sides of the armature read "Pat. April 16, 1872" 
and, on the other side, "M(?) W. Goodyear". A number at the end 
of the sounder base is "1634." 


The components of both key and sounder are mounted 
directly to the wooden base, in the early fashion, rather than 
attached to their own individual bases. 

I was struck by the similarity between this Bliss key and the 
Tillotson key of Tom Perera, K2DCY [now WITP -Ed.], as shown 
in your TVC article just cited above. According to Roger Reinke’s 
great list of "American Telegraph Instrument Makers 1837 - 1900" 
(TVC12, July 1995) there appears to have been a business 
relationship between Bliss and Tillotson, 1868 - 70, in Chicago. 
So, was Bliss using a Tillotson pattern key, or did Tillotson use a 
Bliss design? 

As to the name "Goodyear" on the side of the sounder 
armature, I haven’t a clue. The initials are faint. 

(continued...) 


Over the past few months I was able to find some answers relating 
to Doug’s set. The remainder of this article is based on my findings. 
-WIIMQ. 


Tom French, W1IMQ | 


I took Doug’s information with me to Arizona this past winter. 
While in Tempe, I visited the Noble Science Library of Arizona 
State University to do a patent search. Everything is on microfilm, 
and, with the proper information, a patent search is 
straightforward. 


First, I looked in the Official Gazette index of patents 
issued on April 16, 1872. Each issue of the Gazette gives a 
summary and a drawing of every patent issued in a particular week, 
and there are several issues on each roll of microfilm. The indexes 
of patentees or patent subject matter for the later Gazettes are at the 
end of each volume, which includes several weeks of patents, so 
finding the index sometimes requires a few minutes of searching 
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MILES W. GOODYEAR. 


Improvement in Telegraph Sounders. 


No. 125,806. Patented April 16, 1872. 
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Patent drawing for the sounder used on the Bliss KOB. 


back and forth on the film. 

Anyhow, since I had names, I checked the patentees. There 
was nothing on April 16 for Bliss or, as suggested by Doug, for 
Tillotson. But Goodyear, Miles W., was listed as the patentee of 
a sounder, patent number 125,806. Putting the proper microfilm 
reel of patents in the viewer, I quickly found the sounder. It was 
a simple, two-page patent consisting of one drawing page and one 
page of text. And from the drawing, there was no question that this 
was the instrument used on the Bliss set. 

The aim of Goodyear’s invention was "to simplify and 
cheapen the cost of the mechanism employed in reading telegraphic 
messages by sound." He did this by using a single coil; he 
recognized that "the fact that the armature in this construction 
moves in a greater arc over one pole of the magnet than over the 
other makes no practical difference in the operation of the 
mechanism." 

The patent refers to part B, "the bed-plate of the machine." 
This was presumably a brass plate on which the sounder proper 
was mounted. It is interesting to note that the Bliss set does not use 
this plate. Since the purpose of the invention was cheapness, the 
elimination of the plate was probably a further economy move. ** 

Finally, the connection between Goodyear and Bliss is 
suggested by Goodyear’s residence as given in his patent: Chicago, 
Illinois. He was probably an employee (if not a principal) of the 
Bliss company. 


Thanks to Doug Seneker for sending in his photos. He gave me the 
opportunity to learn more about telegraph instruments, and I hope 
our readers did, too. -W1IMQ. 


- Referring to a combination set as a key on base never made 
any sense to me, but that’s what Louise Moreau (W1WRE, SK) 
said; see her Story of the Key, p. 19. If you have a primary 
reference for this term, let me know. -W1IMQ. 

bik It is additionally interesting that Jesse Bunnell would, 
thirteen years later, patent the use of a similar plate, although one 
isolated from the wooden base. Bunnell called his a "resonator" and 
claimed it would increase the loudness and clearness of the sound. 
See patent 538,816 issued on May 7 1895. 
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The Stevens Key 


In their desire to make a better landline key during the 1800s, 
makers came up with many interesting and collectible models. The 
Stevens key, shown here, was one result. This ad appeared at the 
back of the textbook The Modern Service of Commercial and 


Railway Telegraphy by J.P. Abernethy (Cleveland, 1883). 


Standard Eleetvieal Wovks, 


(Formerly Electrical Department of Post & Co.) 
Corner Pearl and Elm, Cincinnati, OHIOo, | 
Manufacturers and General Agents of 


THE STEVENS’ PATENT TOP CONTACT KEY. 
Price $4.00 postpaid. 


This is beyond question the most practical and best Telegraph Key yet produced. The 
ARCHED ARM and TOP CONTACT secure a flexibility which obviates the TIRESOME and often 
PARALYZING jar of all keys with contact under the lever. The PLATINUMS never batter 
down, last for years, are easily replaced, and will not STICK with the finest adjustment and 
highest speed. The LEVERAGE is unique, and produces very firm writing with the greatest 
ease. It is the HANDSOMEST, most DURABLE, and easy-working Key made. Do not be 
deceived by cheap and worthless keys. WE GUARANTEE SATISFACTION. 

oO 
Manufacturers and Dealers in Telegraph and Telephone Instruments, 


and Electrical Supplies of all kinds, 
AT LOWEST PRICES. 
AMERICAN BELL TELEPHONE COMPANY’S BELLS, ETC. 


We call attention to our new improved 
POST’S MAGNETO CALL BELLY. 
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LANDLINE 


Western Union Test Set 


Dan Keane, NUIM, picked up a couple "WUTCO" test sets at a 
Massachusetts antique shop in the spring of 1997. Then, at the 
Antique Wireless Convention at Rochester, NY, the following 
September, I saw a few more of these items on two separate flea 
market tables. I don’t know whether several people cleaned out one 
shop, or Western Union dumped a bunch of them on the market, 
but I though it odd that so many of these sets would turn up at 
about the same time. 


Front view of NUIM’s WUTCO set. 
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Back of the box, with yellow W.U. decal. 


The wooden box is painted blue; the yellow decal on the 
back reads "Western Union Everywhere" in black letters. I call it 
a test set, as one of the AWA vendors did, and it could be used as 
that. It’s really just a portable landline set. 

The instruments in Dan’s set, as I recall, were by Bunnell. 
The box at the back, to the left of the key, appears to be some sort 
of line conditioning condenser (or capacitor, as I believe they are 
now called). 

The instruments themselves, when found at a flea market, 
are not expensive. But put them in a box like this, and the hamfest 
price jumps -- so much so, that I didn’t see any actually sell. 
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Notes from the Vibroplex file 


This is a list of the Company catalogs (but not price lists, etc.) that 
I am aware of. Obviously, there are blanks in this record. Years 
are estimates of when issued and (if given) when last used. This 
may help you date keys or other company ephemera. -W1IMQ. 


1925 - 1926 

16 pages (including covers) 

President: J.E. Albright 

Address: 825 Broadway, 796 Fulton 

How dated: Double Lever on page 8 

Note: Horace Martin photo on page 14; "smaller base" Original 
(i.e. Junior) offered on p. 5; No. 4 on Original base at p. 6. 


1927 - 1935 

16 pages (including covers) 

President: J.E. Albright 

Address: 825 Broadway, 796 Fulton 

How dated: New No. 6 on page 8 

Note: Photo of Martin on page 14; "smaller base" Original (i.e. 
Junior) on page 5 is crossed out by hand (dates my particular copy 
to a later offering); No. 4 available on Original base at page 6. 


Catalog B3 (1940) 

8-page folder 

President: J.E. Albright 

Address: 833 Broadway 

How dated: Copyright year noted on last page. 

Notes: Cover states: "Including the Latest Exclusive, Patented 
Features"; Includes Champion and Zephyr; describes Deluxe 
models ("Polished Chromium, including base"); No. 4 and No. 6 
designations dropped from Blue Racer and Lightning bug; notes 
that "For the war’s duration, all Deluxe Model bases will be 
finished in crystal gray instead of Chrome plating." 


1940 (?) - to at least 1947 
16 pages (including covers) 
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President: J.E. Albright 

Address: 833 Broadway 

How dated: "Patent No. 2187351, issued Jan 15 1940" noted on 
cover; my copy was included with a key bought in August 1947. 
Notes: Includes Champion on page 7 and 15, Zephyr on page 9; 
Deluxe models offered but not described; No. 4 and No. 6 
designations eliminated for Blue Racer and Lightning Bug. 


Catalog F1 (1952) 

8-page folder 

President: W.W. Albright 

Address: 833 Broadway 

How dated: Copyright year noted on last page. 

Notes: Presentation model shown; Blue Racer photo is No. 4 style. 


1987 - at least 1992 

8-page folder 

President: not named (Peter Garsoe) 

Address: not given (98 Elm St., Portland, Maine) 

How dated: copyright 1987; Company mailed my copy in 1992. 


1996 

8-page folder 

President: not named (S. Felton Mitchell) 

Address: Mobile, Alabama 

How dated: Square Brass Racer; I received my copy of this folder 
in May 1996. 

Notes: Includes "Gold" models of Original, Iambic, Vibrokeyer. 


1997 

16 pages (including covers; pages unnumbered) 

President: Mitch Mitchell (p. 3) 

Address: Mobile 

How dated: Early copies distributed by N7CFO late January 1997, 
signed by Mitchell and dated 1/15/97. 

Notes: Booklet format (5.5 X 8.5 inches); includes new Straight 
Key; includes price list and order form at back (to identify the first 
edition of this booklet: Original Gold = $299.95, Deluxe = 
$174.95, Standard = $139.95). 
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Tick Tock 


Years ago, a Wheatstone machine was used to send code from 
punched tape in code receiving contests. Its speed was accurately 
determined by punching a test word continuously on the tape, 
running it through the machine, and actually counting the number 
of times the word was generated in, say, one minute. The test 
word, containing the agreed-upon number of standard-word time 
units, would be generated like the ticking of a metronome. 

While speed standards varied in the past, today our test 
word would contain 50 baud (50 dot-length time units). Such a 
word is PARIS. But there are other words that contain 50 baud. 
And this suggests an interesting exercise for a stormy day, when 
the rain cancels the flea market and the lightning makes 
disconnecting the antenna a wise move. 


oe gS a a rae 


11 baud (dot-length units) 


3 baud letter space 


Counting baud in the letter "P" 


First, think of other 50-baud words, such as MARSH, 
‘ SUPER, CARTS, and so on. These words, when strung together 
on a Wheatstone tape (or generated by a computer program) will 
also occur like the uniform tick-tock of a clock. But your words 
needn’t all have five letters. Any 50-baud word will do. These 
have four letters: FULL, FROM, WORD. Six letters: STRAIN. 
Now -- and here’s the fun part -- string those words into a 
sentence which, when generated, comes through like clockwork. 
One which could have been used to set a Wheatstone machine. 
The fun is in finding and arranging the words, so I’ve 
worked out the math for you. First, here’s the letter-baud chart: 
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1 unit: E 
I 


3 units: Rs i 

5 units: A, N,S 

7 units: D, HM, BU 

9 units: B. FG, K,.L, Vy W 
11 units: C. OP x 

13 units: HW, oe 


The next listing indicates the total number of letter-units 
required for 50-baud words of a given number of letters: 

4 letters must total 34 units (the spaces = 16 units) 

5 letters must total 31 units (the spaces = 19 units) 

6 letters must total 28 units (the spaces = 22 units) 

7 letters must total 25 units (the spaces = 25 units) 

(The total spaces, which you needn’t be concerned with, include 
the 3-baud spaces between letters plus the ending 7-baud word- 
space.) To calculate the total letter-units for longer words (are there 
any?), deduct the inter-letter spaces plus the word space from 50. 

Why didn’t I include three-letter words in the chart above? 
Because the required letter-unit total of 37 (50 - 13) can only be 
met by two letters of 13 baud and one of 11 baud. The only three- 
letter, 50-baud word in the English language is JOY. 

After you make a few words, it gets easier. For a five- 
letter word, the average letter must have about six units (31/5). M 
and R have seven units, S has five. If you use a high-count letter 
like O (11 units), you’ll have to compensate with a low-count letter 
like E. A word like MORSE, quite appropriate for our purposes, 
results from this example. 

Then make sentences; one of mine starts BLAME LORD 
MORSE FROM PARIS ... You might want to cheat a little by 
including 50-baud word groups. For example, HE WAS will not 
destroy the staccato synchronicity of a sentence, although there will 
be a small pause within this 50-unit group. 

Too easy? Here’s the final rule: Conclude your sentence 
with a period (17 units), plus a word space (7 units) so you can 
repeat (string) the sentence. This means the letters plus the letter- 
spaces (don’t forget the spacing before the period) of the last word 
must total 26 units. An ending like "SAD." would work. 

If you come up with any interesting solutions to this game, 
send them in and we’ll share them with your fellow readers. 
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Key Manipulation 


by Carl Dreher 
Chairman of the Technical Committee 
City College Radio Club, New York 


(Reprinted from The Wireless Age, August 1916) 


Ed. note--The first part of this article, concerning the proper 
method of manipulating a straight key, appeared in the previous 
issue of the Correspondent. 


We shall now throw over the aerial switch and discuss the 
matter of receiving. This is where our troubles begin. But, while 
I am not going to pretend that learning to "copy" is the easiest task 
in the world, I think I shall be able to show that it is not nearly as 
difficult as it appears during the first few weeks of practice. 

There are really two methods of receiving signals in dot and 
dash code, which we will call, for convenience, the visual ad 
auricular methods, respectively. The visual method is the one we 
use before we have become familiar with the sounds of the various 
letters; after this point has been passed the ear system is used. 
Before we proceed to an analysis of these methods, I must state 
that the names applied to them are more for the purpose of ready 
distinction than accurate description, and must not be taken 
literally. Furthermore, the opinions to be expressed are my own, 
and have no particular authority behind them; they should, 
therefore, be heard reservedly and with a view to criticism. 

An operator receiving by the visual method has the 
following experience in receiving a signal: 

1. He hears the sound, and memorizes it, either by ear, or, 
if the signal is sent very slowly, by dots and dashes. 

2. The sound is resolved into visual elements; that is, the 
subject sees an image of the dots and dashes, and he may actually 
write them down. 

3. The visual dots and dashes are associated with a certain 
letter, by the process of memory. 

4. The letter is written down. 
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Thus we see that the visual method involves four, and 
possibly five, distinct mental processes. 

In the auricular method only three processes are involved, 
as follows: 

1. The operator hears the sound. 

2. He makes a direct association of the sound with the letter 
to which it belongs. 

3. He writes the letter. 

Now let us see how all this psychology connects up with the 
experience of the operator who is learning how to receive. He is 
given a card and told to memorize the dot and dash symbols 
thereon. Inasmuch as he sees these dots and dashes, the association 
which connects them with their respective letters is going to be a 
visual association, even aside from the fact that most people’s 
mental concepts are in the form of images anyhow. Then, when he 
hears the dots and dashes as sent by the buzzer, he is under the 
necessity of translating the sound into images before he can 
associate it with a letter, and as a result of this laborious and time- 
wasting process he is unable to copy at any considerable speeds. 
Until this method of copying down is outgrown, therefore, progress 
is necessarily slow. With continued practice the operator begins to 
become familiar with the sounds of the letters, and unconsciously 
he begins to use the auricular method in his receiving. The 
transition is a gradual one. It proceeds in steps, letter by letter. The 
point to be noted here is that the operator can hasten the change by 
making conscious efforts to familiarize himself with the sounds of 
the letters, and by trying to copy at speeds above his normal 
capacity. There is nothing which improves an operator’s receiving 
as much as the attempt to receive on circuits which are a little too 
fast for him. Conversely, copying on slow circuits on which no 
difficulty is experienced does not result in improvement. The 
student who realizes these facts is not the one who, when the pace 
becomes too hot for him, throws up his hands with a bellow of 
despair and breaks with a QRS; on the contrary, he makes 
redoubled efforts to keep up, because he knows that improvement 
results only when one is pressed to the limit. Of course this 
principle must be kept within reasonable bounds. It is in no way a 
justification for sending twenty words a minute to a man who 
accounts himself lucky when he can copy ten. But it is a 
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justification for tearing a man out of a five-word-a-minute rut when 
the chief operator is certain that he can take ten words a minute 
with a little increased effort. 

It must not be imagined that all of the experimenter’s 
troubles are over once he has hit on the right method of copying. 
We know that this is not so because frequently an operator who can 
copy at a moderate speed, say 15 words, is unable to do anything 
at all on a 20 word circuit. The difficulty in this case is caused by 
a slow-time reaction. The reaction time is the interval between the 
instant when the symbol is heard and the instant when the 
corresponding letter pops into the operator’s mind. In general, it 
may be stated that, other conditions being favorable, an operator 
can copy at a speed for which the intervals between letters are 
equal to, or greater than, the said operator’s reaction time to the 
signals. Sometimes an operator has trouble in copying because his 
attention is not properly fixed on each word as the distant 
transmitter makes it. A special case of this occurs when a receiver 
is so disconcerted by the fact that he has missed a letter or two that 
he loses the next few sentences into the bargain. All operators who 
work at good speeds experience this inability to keep on copying 
after a word has been missed, and it is only by the exercise of 
considerable will power that the fault can be corrected. 

In theory at least all good operators are supposed to copy 
two or three words behind the sender. The advantage of this lies in 
the fact the receiver does not in that case copy the sender’s errors, 
and has time to capitalize proper names, etc. I have heard that 
there are some operators who copy only at the end of every 
sentence, but I have never seen it done. As for the feat of reading 
signals without copying at all, which seems such a difficult 
achievement to the beginner, it is, with a little practice, much 
easier than formal copying. The student who intends to work on 
fast amateur circuits should accustom himself to this practice, first, 
because the conversation is seldom worth recording; secondly, 
because one is expected to answer as soon as the sender has 
finished transmitting, and the operator who copies must generally 
look over his notes before he knows the content of the message; 
thirdly, because the sending of some prominent amateurs, whose 
names I would mention if I dared, cannot be taken down on paper 
by any known means. 
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unclassified ads 


When responding, say you saw it in 
The Vail Correspondent. 


Feet for Autronic paddle, set of 
three for $2, limited quantity. 
Lionel J-36 paddle, $1 each. 
Generic feet (Vibroplex, McElroy 
etc) 3 for $1. Please add $2 s/h. 
Tom French, 151 Barton Road, 
Stow MA 01775. 


16+ page revised illustrated list of 
surplus telegraph collectibles. $3.00 
/ 2 stamps ($5 refund on $25 
purchase). T.V. Jacobs, 5 
Yorktown Place, Ft. Salonga NY 
11768. (516) 261-1576, FAX (516) 
754-4616, e-mail joekey@aol.com 


McElroy multi-color 9" X 14" 
reproduction Chart of Codes, $12 
ppd USA, $14 DX (US funds). Tee 
shirt, L or XL size, $19.95 ppd. 
J.F. Rhilinger, KC1MI, 37 Pearl 
St., Boston MA 02125. (617) 825- 
9763. 


key clicks 


Henry Mill revisited 

Re TVC, no. 14, January 
1996, page 28 column 2 [where ] 
suggested that the term "mill" may 
relate to Henry Mill. -Ed.] 

I found this typing exercise in 
U.S. Armed Forces Institute 
"Fundamentals of Typing - 
EM725", p. 28, Exercise 13: 

"Henry Mill, and English 
engineer, is said to be the first man 
to have had the amazing idea of the 


typewriter. No model of his 
machine is known to exist; yet on 
January 7, 1714, he was granted a 
patent by Queen Anne." John 
Elwood, WW7P. 


El-Key paddle parts 

Can you let key collecting 
enthusiasts know that I have 
purchased all the remaining dies, 
jigs, parts and keys of "Poucel 
Electronics", the manufacturer of 
the "EL-KEY". This is shown on 
page 68 of "Keys, Keys, Keys" by 
Dave Ingram [where it is shown 
with incorrect paddle and a caption 
wrongly attributing it to France 
when in fact it was made on Long 
Island, N.Y. -Ed.]| Also seen in 
their ads in QST back in the 1959 - 
1961 era. 

If any parts are needed please 
write me and I’ll try to get the parts 
out to the person for only a nominal 
fee. I was kind of thinking that a 
buck and a SASE should do it for 
the smaller parts. 

Hopefully this will enable the 
key collecting community to have 
access to a source of parts for this 
manufacturer. Peter Gambitsky, 589 
Veterans Memorial Highway, 
Hauppauge NY 11787. 


Sorry to see TVC go. 

Sorry to see the notice about 
ceasing the quarterly. I hope that 
you plan to continue publishing 
something regarding telegraphy 
even on a six month basis or so. 
John Rhilinger, KCIMI. 


Like all the rest of us out here 
I moan the passing of the 
publication of TVC. I know -- we 
all do -- of the incredible effort 


Collector of Telegraph Keys, * 

Old Radios, Microphones, & Apparatus Ww, 

History, Appraisals, Buying, Trading. vases 
Internet Telegraph Museum- 
http:/Awww.chss.moniclair.edu/~pererattelegraph.htm! 


WITP 


TOM PERERA 


e-mail - pererat@alpha.moniclair.edu 
11 Squire Hill Road Fassett Hill Road 
N. Caldwell, NJ 07006 Hancock, VT 05748 
(201) 226-9185 (802) 767-3265 


needed to mount such a publication. 

It has been a wonderful piece, 
for me, a ham who let a license go 
years ago, returned to the ranks in 
the last 70s, and who has found an 
abiding interest in things 
telegraphic. 

Although I am very much a 
novice without much time to pursue 
the hobby, I read each issue the day 
it arrived, learning much more than 
you would believe. My collection is 
tiny but I am pleased with it and 
thanks to you and other authors, I 
am better able to appreciate what I 
have and what I seek. 

Please keep me on any mailing 
list for publications or a revival! 
Joe Berman, N8ATB. 


It is a pity that publication of 
TVC will stop, but I fully 
understand the reason why... 
Looking forward to any special 
issue in the future. Please keep my 
address in your mailing list. Guido 
Roels, ONORL. 


Sorry to see you go! I’ll miss 
all the good information. Howard 
Hood, WA7QQI. 


You have already excited me about 
the occasional issue you promised in 
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future. It loses some of the currency 
of later publication, but at least it’s 

something! Don’t fail to put me on 

the list for the advance notices! Lee 
Freeman, AC6AJ. 


When I do publish a future special 
edition of TVC, or any other book 
related to telegraphy, I will 
certainly let all readers currently on 
the TVC mailing list know. 
-WI1IMQ. 


Virtual TVC? 

Perhaps you could consider an 
"on-line" edition. That certainly 
solves the distribution problem, 
although nothing will ever replace a 
paper copy that I can read when and 
where I want to. I just purchased 
the 50’s and 60’s edition of QST on 
CD-ROM (they finally got to the 
years | am interested in!), and they 
are very nice, but I am not about to 
give up my "real" QSTs from 1930 
to date. Looks like the only way I'll 
be able to afford the teens and 
twenties QST will be CD-ROM, so 
those will have to do! Garey 
Barrell, K4OAH. 

Those who are on line might 
agree that your suggestion solves 
the problem, but those who are not 
on line would disagree! -W1IMQ. 


